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THE COAL MINES OF FRANCE, 
te 

A few weeks ago, that intelligent and popular 
journal, the Scotsman, contained an article, which 
appears to us so peculiarly appropriate to the Sci- 
entific department of the Kaleidoscope, that we shall 
here give it entire, with a fac-simile of the plan 
of the immense coal fields in France. Wood is so 
abundant in France, that scarcely any other fuel is 
made use of, a circumstance which has given rise to 
the erroneous but very prevalent conclusion, that 
the country contains little or no coal. 

We were long since well aware, however, of the 
existence of coal in France, having, many years 
ago, in the course of our reading, met with a very 
singular account of a coal mine in St. Genis, near 
the city of Etienne, in France, which had been on 
fire for about acentury. There is no doubt of the 
fact, as it is formally communicated in L’ Histoire 
de V Academie Royale de Sciences, &c. Année 1765. 

From the account we are about to publish from 
the Scotsman, it appears that the “coal fields of 
France are even much more extensive than those 
of Britain.’ If this be true, any apprehensions of 
coal becoming scarce or enormously dear for very 
many generations to come, must be perfectly ground. 
less, unless our prospective sympathy for mankind 
extends to those of our posterity who may be te- 
nants of this our globe some thousands of years 
heuce.— Edit. Kal. 


It is commonly supposed that France is ill sup 
plied with coal, and that this is one great cause of 
her inferiority to England in manufacturing indus- 
try. The prevailing opinion, however, involves at 
least one error, and possibly two. It is true that the 
seat of the principal manufactures in England and 
Scotland is generally in jaxta-position with the 
great coal fields ; but this does not hold universally ; 
for in Scotland we have coal where there are no 
manufactures, witness Mid-Lothian; and manufac. 
tures where there is no coal, witness Aberdeen, Perth, 
and Dundee. Norwich presents an example of the 
latter kind in England. In thickly peopled coun- 
tries, some manufactures, such as those of iron, can 
only be carried on advantageously where coal is 
abundant ; but there are others, such as those of silk 
and hosiery, ia conducting which, cheap fuel is pro- 





bably of less importance than cheap food, and where, , 
of course, a plentiful corn country, with great facility 
of communication, are the prime advantages. But 
whatever causes may have given birth tv the manu- 
factures of England, or determined their location, 
it is certain that the inferiority of France in this | 
species of industry, is not the consequence of a de- | 
ficient supply of coal. Little coal is used in that 
country for domestic purposes, because wood is 
cheap, and is preferred by the people, and this, we 
have ne doubt, is one reason why the former species 
of fuel has been supposed to be scarce. Our entire 
ignorance of the mineral treasures of our neighbours 
may excuse our error; but the fact is, that France is 
rich in coal, probably even richer than England. 
We are happy to have a communication to lay before 
our readers on this subject, from a Scottish gentle- 
man, a civil engineer, now in France, whose talents 
and professional skill weuld stamp his statements 
with high authority, did we consider ourselves at 
liberty to mention his name. The letter is accom- 
panied by a small map of France, on which the 
position and magnitude of the different coal fields 
are laid down. The following sketch will help to 
render the description intelligible :— 





The double line represents the sea coast; the 
dotted line the inland boundary; the hatched lines 
the situation of the primary or transition chains 
which form the boundaries of the great basins. We 
must not make our correspondent answerable for 
these last, which we have inserted from very imper- 
fect data, with the view of throwing light on the 
geological relations of the different coal fields. The! 
other objects in the sketch we shall explain after 
giving the letter. 

Paris, 7th Feb. 1829. 

“T send a small map of France, on which T have 
sketched in eleven coal fields. All the coal fields in 
the South are associated with ironstone ; or iron- 
stone is found close to them in abundance. There 
are about ten coal fields in addition to those I have 
drawn on the map, so that France is in fact ex- 
tremely rich in coal and iron. A little of British 
enterprise is alone wanting to render France most! 
powerful in every thing relating to the production of 
coal and iron. 

“There is one field alone that would be sufficient 
to supply all Europe with iron, and all France with 
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be transported by water to the shores of the Medi 
terranean and the German Ocean, and nearly through 
all France. 

“The whole of the coal and iron is the property 
of the Government ; so that if any individual buys 
an estate, he cannot, according to the law, work the 
coal and the iron, without first purchasing the right 
from the Crown. This may in some measure retard 
the improvement of these great branches of national 
wealth and national strength.” 

A, is the great coal field which commences near 
Arras, and pursuing a north-east direction, terminates 
in Osnaburgh, extending over a space of 150 miles. 


| The beds are about 60 in number, but only a few are 


thick enough to be workable. The part of this great 
field within the French territories is comparatively 
small. The nearest part is about 90 miles north from 
Paris, which is marked I in the sketch. 

B, 'Fhis coal-tield lies about 180 miles E. S. E. from 
Paris, in Lorain, betwixt the springs of the Soane 
and the Moselle, on the west side of the Vosges 
mountains. The aggregate thickness of the beds, 
according to our correspondent, is about twenty feet; 
and judging from the marking on the map, the field 
seems to cover a space of 20 miles by 35. 

C, The coal-field of Creusot, 160 miles S. E. from 
Paris, near Autun in Burgundy, one of the richest in 
France or Europe. The beds are from 60 to 100 
feet. thick, (we understand our correspondent to 
mean the workable beds.) They lie far under the 
surface, however, the pits being 600 feet deep. Very 
rich beds of ironstone are associated with the coal. 
The colliery opened in it is the property of two 
Englishmen, Messrs. Manby and Wilson. The erec- 
tion of the works commenced before the Revolution ; 
and the whole sum expended on them has not been 
less than £600,000. There are eight steam engines 
of the following sizes :—100-horse power’; 40 ditto ; 
75 ditto; 18 ditto; 12 ditto; 20 ditto; 20 ditto; 112 
ditto. The last is for hauling up coal, and three of 
the smaller ones are for the forge and boring mill. 
These are exclusive of five water mills, of 200-horse 
power in the aggregate. The field seems to cover a 
circular space of 40 miles in diameter. It lics amidst 
the head waters of the three largest rivers in France, 
the Seine, the Loire, and the Rhine. 

D, a coal field near Bourges, 160 miles south from 
Paris. The aggregate thickness of the beds varies 
from 18 to 40 feet; and the ficld is apparently+20 
miles broad and 80 long. 





* It would not be doing justice to our correspondent to 
represent these measures as any thing else than approxima- 
tions. As coal exists generally in basin-shaped cavities, it 
does not follow, though it is found at the boundaries which 
our correspondent has traced, that it covers all the interme- 
diate space; and though he has traced the position and limits 
of each field on the map, so far as known, it is possible that 
his object was rather to give a general idea of its magnitude 
than to furnish data for precise admeasurement. 

An article in the 12th volume of the Journal des Mines de 
scribes the different coal fields of France. It is referred to by 





coal ; it is at Creusot, near the eastern boundary, (C 
in the sketch.) From this field, coal and iron can 


Daubuiseon, in his Geognosie, vol. 2d; but we have not seen it. 
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E, This field lies at Angers, about 160 miles from 
Paris, in a S. W. direction. Its breadth is about 
20 miles ; its length 40; and the thickness of the 
beds 18 or 20 feet. Its position on both sides of the 
Loire, and so near its mouth, must give it great 
facilities for water carriage to every part of the west 
coast. 

L, is a field about the same size as the last: it 1s 
in Normandy, 130 miles west from Paris, and the 
beds are from 8 to 10 feet thick. 

M, is a large field lying along the north side of the 
Dordogne, and reaching within 30 miles of Bor- 
deaux. Its length seems to be about 80 miles, its 
breadth 20, and the beds are from 50 to 60 feet 
thick. 

S, a field about 70 miles long, by 20 broad, in 
Languedoc, approaching at its north end very near 
to Lyons. It has six beds from 18 to 90 feet in 
thickness. 

X, also in Languedoc, about half as large as the 
former; its beds are about 50 or 60 feet in thick. 
ness. 

V, a large field of coal and iron, near Grenoble : 
thickness not mentioned. 

N, a considerable field of coal and iron in Pro- 
vence, very near Marseilles and Toulon: thickness 
not stated. 

Our correspondent informs us, that there are ten 
other fields, besides those he has mentioned. France 
has, therefore, at least 21 coal fields ; and there are 
probably others not yet explored. Some of those 
shown are very large, and so far as an idea can be 
formed from the notices of our correspondent, the 
coal fields of France are even much more extensive than 
those of Britain. Their practical value, however, 
depends on the quality of the coal, the thickness of 
the separate beds, the facility of transportation, and 
various other circumstances, as to which we have 
not sufficient information to enable us to form a 
correct conclusion. Britain has one advantage, that 
the greater number of her coal ficlds are either upon 
or very near the sea, while those of France are 
chiefly inland. 

We have traced in hatched lines the direction of 
the primary and transition rocks, with the view of 
showing the relations of the different fields to each 
other. It will be scen that the coal fields of France 
belong to four distinct basins. BC DE and L 
belong to what has been called the Paris basin. 
Though these ficlds lie chiefly on the south and 
west sides of the basin, we know that coal is found 
on the north side too (at H for instance,) but gene- | 
rally not of a description to be worth working ; and| 
the probability is that it exists in detached cavities 
all round. M belongs to the basin of the Garonne ; 
S V XN belong tothe basin of Languedoc ; ani the 
field at A to the basin of the Lower Rhine, or the 
Netherlands. In the position of the hatched lines 
we do not pretend to great accuracy, for we have 
never scen a geological map of France, and so far as 
we know a good one is not in existence. We hope 
some of our Paris friends will inform us when one 
appears. 

As we know this article will meet the eyes of our 
correspondent, we beg him to accept our thanks for 
his kind attention. We have little doubt that the 
British public will yet receive from him much more 
ample and detailed information about the mineral 
riches of France.—Scotsman. 
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THE HAUNTED TOWN. 
—=>_—— 
(A NORTH AMERICAN TALE-] 





On the banks of a branch of the grand and romantic 
Mississippi, stood the residence of Colorel Graham, who 
had chosen that sequestered situation, partly in accordance 
with his own weariness of the busy world, and partly to 
gratify an only daughter's love of solitude and retirement. 
When the weather permitted, they were in the habit of 
taking long excursions, both on horseback and on foot, 
into the surrounding country, delighting to explore its 
hidden beauties, and to administer to the wants of the 
poor native Indians, whose wigwams were thinly scattered 
among the hills and valleys. 

A short time before the period at which our narrative 
commences, anumerous tribe of the Muskhoge or Creek 
Indians had pitched their huts in the vicinity, and al- 
though not on very friendly terms with the scattered 
Cherokees, who had long dwelt there, yet they were not 
in a state of actual hostility with them. Hunting was the 
pretext made use of by the Creek Indians for having 
strayed so far from their native settlements, yet many de- 
predations which had been committed by undiscovered 
marauders, upon the preperty of the few Europeans who 
had begun to spread themselves thinly over the country, 
were suspected to have been perpetrated by them, and the 
desire of plunder was believed to be the real motive which 
had drawn them from their hills and streams. Shortly 
before, the house of Colonel Graham had been attacked 
during the night by a body of savages, but he, fortunately, 
not having retired to rest, was aware of their approach, 
and with the assistance of his domestics, succeeded in put- 
ting them to flight, not without inflicting punishment upon 
some of their band, a broad track of blood being perceived 
on the earth the next morning, which was traced as far as 
a rivulet, and then could be no more discovered; from 
which it appeared, that the red-skins had (with true 
Indian sagacity) borne their killed or wounded along the 
bed of the brook to prevent their future route being disco- 
vered. A week had passed away without any further 
cause for alarm, and the Colonel fancied that the dread of 
discovery had driven his assailants to some distant part of 
the country ; and his lovely daughter and himself began 
to resume their accustomed rambles, without fear of the 
revenge which usually pursues him who has shed the 
blood of an Indian. 

Tempted by the coolness of the evening, the parent and 
his gentle companion had wandered to a considerable dis- 
tance from their habitation, admiring with calm delight 
the beauteous face of nature in repose. The moon shone 
high and brilliantly in the cloudless sky, and the bright 
waters of the river sparkled like silver beneath her reflected 
beam ;—the winds of heaven reposed in peace, save the 
light and balmy breeze that murmured through the neigh- 
bouring grove ;—the wild howl of the ravening wolf rang 
not from the distant woods; but all the scenery around 
was calm and quiet as an infant’s slumber. They had 
paused some minutes, gazing on the glittering stream, and 
comparing its tiny waves to the restless race of man, who 
still roll onward,—onward, murmuring or smiling, till 
they are lost in the boundless ocean of eternity ;~when 
a rustling of some bushes near them roused them from 
their meditations, and the dark form of an Indian crept 
from amongst the thick foliage, and approached the spot. 
Colonel Graham immediately drew a pistol from his 
pocket, but before he had time to raise it, the well-known 
voice of a young Cherokee, named Keenta, caused him to 
replace it, aware that there was not any thing to fear from 
one to whom he had heretofore been kind, and who had 
been, since then, incessantly striving to give some proofs 
of his gratitude. With sorrow and anxiety in his coun- 
tenance, Keenta now came forwards, and the tenor of his 


_ information was sufficient to raise dismay even in the mind 
lof the intrepid Graham. It appeared that several hours 
previous to the present moment, as Keenta was returning 
from fishing at a spot some miles distant from his home, 
he heard the tramp of many feet, and the sound of voices 
rapidly approaching ; and on obtaining a view of a large 
body of the Creek Indians, was surprised to see them 
dressed in their war paint, which denoted that they were 
bent on some hostile expedition; and as there were no 
tribes for many miles round except his own, he naturally 
surmised that it was against them the present march was 
intended. Bent upon learning their designs, he secreted 
himself beneath a bed of leaves, close to the path along 
which he knew they must pass, and learned from their 
conversation that an immediate attack was meditated 
upon the house of the Colonel, by which he and all his 
family were to be sacrificed in revenge for the death of one 
of their favourite chiefs, whose fall had debarred them 
from plundering the house in the assault before alluded to. 
As soon as the hostile Indians could no longer be heard, 
the faithful Keenta sprang to his feet, and pursuing a 
path with which he was well acquainted, and which, 
though rugged, was much nearer to Colonel Graham’s 
dwelling than that pursued by the invaders, and swimming 
several opposing streams, which rendered his course still 
shorter, he reached the house, and alarmed its inhabitants 
(the Colonel’s domestics) so much by his report, that they 
fled in all directions, first giving him their best instructions 
where he might find their master, whom he had been for- 
tunate enough to discover in time to prevent his return to 
the house, which (when found to be empty) the savages 
would doubtless watch for some time, in hopes of the 
return of their destined prey, during which period every 
exertion was to be made to obtain a place of safety, which 
Keenta seemed to hold out considerable hopes of being 
able to perform. Under his guidance they began their 
flight, the Colonel striving to support the drooping spirits 
of his daughter, although he entertained but slight hopes 
of being enabled to elude the vigilance and blood-thirsty- 
ness of his pursuers. Keenta, however, still kept en- 
couraging them with hope, and they rapidly traversed 
long and unfrequented paths, which none but an Indian 
, could have discovered, until they found themselves before 
the ruins of a large old town, which their guide informed 
them once belonged to the Creek Indians themselves; but 
owing to their frequent depredations, the white colonists 
of South Carolina had marched against them, driven them 
far from that country, and reduced their town to the state 
in which it was at present seen. He likewise added that 
no Creek Indian durst enter it after nightfall, owing to a 
belief that the spirits of their slain friends still haunted it, 
singing mournfully, and purifying themselves in the ad- 
jacent river. 

They entered the desolated town, and took their station 
in one of the largest and most perfect of the ruinous habi- 
tations, and Keenta, begging them not to feel the leas, 
alarm at any sights or sound which might approach them, 
and should the evening appear, to be remarkably careful 
not to discover themselves, left them to prepare (he said) 
for their eventual safety. 

Several hours passed on, and neither Keenta nor an 
enemy appeared. Colonel Graham had taken his station 
at a point where he could perceive the advance of any one 
along the road which they had themselves trodden; and 
it was with considerable anxiety that he saw a numerous 
line of dark beings begin, at length, to glide from the 
copse-wood, and proceed with noiseless step to the ruined 
town ; several of them passed within a few yards of him, 
in dead silence, which he, according to Keenta’s advice, 
was very cautious not to interrupt, and they vanished 
amidst the dark piles of buildings, as if they were the 
spectres of whose appearance the friendly Indian had been 
speaking. 

A fall half-hour again elapsed without the slightest 
sound breaking in upon the stillness of night, and Graham 
could scarcely believe that the forms which had passed inte 
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the central darkness of the town were not the mere creation 
of fancy, oradream. His daughter, Ellen, sat near him, 
upon a pile of moss (which her father had scraped together 
for her,) rendered almost insensible by fear, nor had 
Graham mentioned to her the appearance of the mysteri- 
ous beings who had glided past, lest he should increase her 
terrors. 

Again a cluster of dusky forms issued from the woody 
pathway, and approached the ruins; but instead of en- 
tering them, paused, and held a consultation close to the 
spot where the fugitives were concealed. The language 
in which they spoke was unknown to Graham ; he, there- 
fore, naturally imagined it to belong to his enemies, the 
Creek Indians, as he was tolerably conversant with that 
of the Cherokees, from which this differed much. The 
sounds also caught the ears of the nearly senseless Ellen, 
and considering her father and herself irrecoverably lost, 
she threw her arms wildly round her father’s neck, with 
a shriek that rang far and wide through the forsaken 
dwellings. The consulting savages appeared instantly to 
know from whom the shriek proceeded, and immediately 
moved in a body towards the entrance of their victims’ 
shelter, when there arose, at the same moment, from to- 
wards the centre of the town, a strain of Indian music, so 
wild and solemn, that the party started back aghast, and 
retreated to a considerable distance, where they again 
appeared to consult deeply upon the plans they had better 
pursue. Still the melodious sounds floated in the air, 
gradually extending themselves until the whole of the 
extensive ruins appeared to be filled with invisible 
musicians; and still the dusky cloud of enemies clustered 
together at some distance from the Colonel and his 
daughter. The maiden had, after her first unguarded 
scream, gradually regained her scattered thoughts, and 
become more composed by the retreat of the savages, and 
the influence of the solemn and almost unearthly dirges 
which were chanted around. She almost fancied that a 
troop of pitying angels had descended from their blest 
abodes to preserve the innocent from the assaults of their 
remorseless foes. 

The dawn of morning now began to light the east, and 
the quick eye of Graham caught the appearance of another 
tribe of Indians issuing from the wood, which he soon 
perceived to consist of the friendly Cherokees. The 
group of consulting savages, on observing them, retreated 
from them, and again approached the town, when sud- 
denly the strains of music within it ceased, and were suc- 
ceeded by the Cherokee war-whoop ;—a large body of 
that nation issued from the ruins, and the vengeful and 
unmerciful Creek Indians were assailed at once in front 
and rear. Colonel Graham, placing Ellen on a bank of 
moss, immediately rushed into the fight, and a few short 
minutes saw every scalp of the midnight marauders in the 
possession of the victorious Cherokees. 

When the mysteries of the night came to be developed, 
it was found that Keenta, on leaving the fugitives in the 
ruins, had repaired to the nearest habitations of his tribe, 
a part of whom he had brought with him to keep the 
enemy in check, whilst the most distant wigwams were 
visited by other Cherokees who were attached by grati- 
tude to Colonel Graham and his family, and by working 
upon the superstitious feelings of the assailants had com- 
pletely succeeded, they not daring to disturb what they 
believed the supernatural orgies of the departed chiefs of 
their tribe; there being scarcely a race of people on the 
face of the earth who feel so much reverence for their de- 
ceased warriors, as the Indians of North America. 

Years have rolled on in their silent, ceaseless fow— 
Colonel Graham has long since departed to the land of 
spirits, but his lovely daughter, surrounded by a numer- 
ous and blooming family, and leaning on the arm of her 
husband, may be seen every fine summer evening bending 
their course towards the wigwam of Keenta, who, enjoy- 
ing every comfort which wealth can bestow, delights in 
relating to the listening children every particular of the 
haunted town, the preservation of their mother, and the 
defeat of the treacherous and cruel Muskhogees. 

Liverpool, April, 1829. G. W. 
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Biographical Motices. 


MEMOIR OF LORD ALLOWAY. 
—— 

Lord Alloway, one of the Senators of the College of 
Justice, died at Blairstone, on Monday, the 27th ult. His 
Lordship had been ailing for some time, but no immediate 
danger was apprehended, till on the morning of the 26th, 
symptoms of apoplexy appeared, and, in twenty-four 
hours he ceased to breathe. It was apparent, however, to 
his most intimate friends, in the course of the preceding 
winter, that his strength was yielding to the activity of 
his habits—to the constant toil and sustained exertion 
official duties demanded, or private engagements imposed. 
His is no common loss to the country, his friends, and his 
kindred ! 

His Lordship was the eldest son of the late Mr. Elias 
Catchcart, of Greenfield. At an early age he was destined 
for the bar, and passed Advocate in 1785. He experi- 
enced, at the commencement of his professional career, the 
ordinary difficulties which oppose success; but extraordi- 
nary qualities of mind soon placed him amongst the most 
promising candidates for fortune and fame, and latterly 
ranked him amid the more eminent of his brethren. 

He was elevated to the Bench in 1813. His attainments 
as a lawyer were his sole recommendation to the judicial 
office. Opposed to the ministry of the day, they had the 
merit to be guided in their selection by the qualifications 
of the man, and not by the professions of the politician. 
The appointment was unsolicited, and, of course, unex- 
pected. It was less lucrative for him than the practice of 
his profession. He scrupled not, however, to sacrifice in- 
terest to honour, and long honoured the office which first 
honoured him. He discharged, for thirtcen years, the 
laborious duties of a Lord Ordinary—a term unprecedented 
before in judicial experience, and then took his seat in the 
Second Division of the Court, to which he continued to 
belong till the period of his decease. He became a Jus- 
ticiary Judge in 1826. 

Excessive diffidence in his own capacity was a prevail- 
ing quality in his Lordship’s nature. In him humility 
and merit were so blended that he required the sanction of 
the public to appreciate his talents before he became him- 
self aware of their solidity and extent. Convinced. by its 
decision of the vigour of his intellect and capacity for bu- 
siness, he strained every power to qualify his mind for the 
fit discharge of his appropriate duties. To legal attain- 
ments he added an intimate acquaintance with the forms 
of procedure. Fully imbued with the principles of the 
law—stored with precedents—apt at exposition—and fer- 
tile in illustration—he readily accepted the judicial office, 
when his conscience decided that its incumbent duties 
could be faithfully discharged. His moral integrity se- 
cured the pure and impartial administration of justice. 
His oath of office demanded its equal dispensation between 
man and man. His acute mind knew that every case was 
alike interesting to the litigant, though unlike in import- 
ance tothe law. He carefully, therefore, examined every 
fact which each contained—every legal principle which 
each involved. He wes cautious in judgment and wise in 
decision. 

His penetration soon separated the extraneous from the 
relevant—soon distinguished sophistry from reason. His 
discrimination quickly classed each passing case under its 
appropriate principle ; and, in the exposition of his legal 








opinions, he gave the certainty of science to the proverbial 
uncertainty of law. Indefatigable in research, no difficul. 
tiesimpeded istent in exertion, no obstacles overcame. 
Gentle in his manners—benevolent in his feelings—upright 
in his principles—he conciliated the esteem and gained 
the affections of his judicial colleagues. The bar admired 
and the country respected him. He will live in the memory 
of all. It was the observation of an honoured parent, at 
the period of his Lordship’s elevation to the Bench, that if 
her son performed his duty to his country as faithfully as 








feel ashamed of his character. That country can now tefl 
whether a mother’s hopes have been fulfilled, and best 
testify how that duty has been performed. 

In the common relations ef life he was respected by all 
men—trusted by the wealthy—beloved by the poor. His 
attainments as a lawyer—his sagacity, his intelligence, and 
benevolence as a man, imposed many laborious and gra- 
tuitous duties. His counsel was ever ready—his services 
ever willing. As adviser—as friend—as guardian, and, 
after Him who is ** the stay of the widow, and the shield 
of the orphan,” he protected youth and sheltered de- 
pendence, 

He was liberal in his political opinions. The com- 
panion of Erskine—the school-fellow of Mackintosh—he 
drank from the same fountains of political knowledge, im- 
bibed congenial principles, end was animated by kindred 
feelings. He adopted the maxims of the Whig party at 
the commencement of his career. In these he lived, and 
in these he died. His philanthropy expanded the charities 
of sociab life into the wider sphere of political benevolence, 
and the latter days of his existence were gladdened by the 
contemplation of that act of national justice which has 
given peace to Ireland and security to the empire. 

Attached to political friends—charitable to political op- 
ponents—appreciating men and not mere professions—he 
selected or obtained for his friends, the able, the intelli- 
gent, the worthy of all parties. On all occasions he de- 
precated violence—on all inculcated peace. Gentleness 
was the predominating quality of his nature—kindliness 
the pervading feeling of his heart. Amid the fierce con- 
tentions of party, when the worst elements of human na- 
ture bore down its more amiable attributes, he was the 
first to soften its asperities, to neutralize its venom, or to 
blunt its sting; and, while he controlled the violence of 
friends, he vindicated, from exaggerated reproach or un- 
provoked calumny, the character of opponents. 

He retained his political opinions, but relinquished the 
discussions of party, when the country claimed his services 
as judge. He ceased from that period to attend political 
meetings, and never afterwards gave a political vote.— 
Apart from the contentions of party, his judicial decisions 
were untainted by its rancour, and unswayed by its 
prejudices, 

It was, however, in the bosom of domestic life that the 
moral qualities of the man beamed forth in the pure af- 
fections of the parent, the brother, and the friend. It was 
here that his clear intellect, blending with the gentler 
qualities of humanity, regulated conduct, inspired conf- 
dence, diffused happiness, and guided affection. Their 
loss is irreparable; but let the sorrows of domestic life be 
silently respected. Heaven will soothe the afflicted as it 
rewards the good. Lord Alloway lived the friend of man. 
He died the believing Christian. 








METEOROLOGICAL DIARY. 


(From the Liverpool Courier.] 




















Barometer | Extreme} Thermo-|xtreme| State of Kemerk,s 
at during } meter8 | heatéu- [the Wind at 
noon. light. a riug Day.] at noon, norn. 
April | j 
29 |} 29 65; 38 O 41 O} 51 Oj} N.N.W. Fair. 
30 [29 72] 38 0| 41 0} 49 0 i 
Ma | 
1 |29 50} 44 0; 49 0: 54 O| N.W. |Fair. 
2)}29 40} 44 0) 46 O 53 O} W. jRain. 
3/29 40} 45 O;| 52 O} 58 O W. jCloudy. 
4 |29 64| 42 0; 47 O| 56 W. /|Fair. 
5 {29 60! 47 0! 52 0| 53 O| S.S.E. [Rain, 








April 29th, Stormy during night; nine, p.m. bail. 
May Ist, Heavy rain during night. 

3d, Rain during night; five, p.m. rain. 

Sth, Heavy rain during nights eight, p.m heavy rain, 

REMARKS FOR APRIL. 

Monthly mean of atmospherical pressure, 29:10; mean 
temperature, extreme during night, 40:04; eight a. m., 
44:05; noon, 49:07 5 extreme during day, 51:13; general 
mean, 46:22. Maximum of temperature, (17th) 55; mi- 
nimum, (2d) 35. 1827, maximum during month, 66; 
minimum, 37. Wind, very variable during month, 35 





he had done to his clients, she would have no reason to 


Guys west, 13 east, 2 due south. 
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THE FUNERAL. 
——— 
The bell has ceased, and gates are closed, 
And mutes and mourners gone ; 
And all that death’s grim state composed, 
Departed, one by one ; 
And snow-white plumes, and crested steeds, 
And waving pall, and trailing weeds, 
All, all have past away ! 


And joyously the sun shines out, 
As if in scorn of woe; 
And Pleasure decks her for the rout, 
And twines her Hebe brow 
With myrtle and the young rose bright, 
Ere searce has faded from the sight 
The funeral pageant slow ! 
And this, alas! is this, oh man, 
This all thy relics claim ? 
A sigh; and speedily again 
Forgot thy very name, 
Shall tollowers—friends—alas! the while 
As lightly talk, and gaily smile, 
As thou hadst never been ? 


Ob what a lesson, human pride, 
A lesson stern, for thee! 

To beauty, talent, rank, allied, 
Though thou a monarch be; 

Yet shall oblivion o'er thee sweep 

When thou shalt swell the mournful heap, 
Where dust claims kindred strange ! 


Perchance one loving heart may throb 
To memory’s pangs awhile, 

But soon mortality shall rob 
E’en misery of its spoil; 

And uiourned, and mourner, both shall sleep, 

Where none shall watch, and none shall weep ; 
Remembrance—what act thou ! 

Liwerpool G 





THE VILLAGE PATRIARCH.* 
~~ 
(From the Spectator.) 


This is the work of a junior Crabbe. 
severe verse with po small pleasure; for although the 
author may perhaps not be a very great poet, he is a man 
full of stern sympathy with the poor, and animated to 
passion in the defence of their privileges, in the descrip- 
tion of their privations and wrongs. We presume it ts 
next to an impossibility to meet verse and truth under the 
same title-page; and we lament that in this case the poet, 
in dwelling upon the unhappiness of the poor, arid the 
misery of the British peasantry, should have far too often 
attributed them to wrong causes. His vindication of the 
pauper is a diatribe against the progress of civilization, a 
philippic upon trade, a hue end cry upon the manufac- 
turer. We, however, make some allowance for the au- 
thor’s want of penetration in these matters, or perliaps 
rather his want of information; and thank the chance at 
any rate which has produced, in the present dearth of 
poetry, the genuine production before us. It is no cento 
@ shreds and patches made up from Byron and Scott; 
no sweetly-counding, no-meaning, dancing, waltzing, 
circle of gaudy-coloured stanzas; no ignorant lay of ima- 


We have read his 





® « The Village Plutarch? aPoem. Bull. 1829. 12mo. 








ginary chivalry ; no solemn march of pompous nothings: 
it is a piece of sterling thought, right or wrong, and the 
production of the writer's own heart, his own experience, 
and his own views. 

The Village Patriarch is a blind octogenarian, called 
Enoch Wray : the story is not much, but the age and cir- 
cumstances of Enoch give the poet occasion to describe 
and speculate on the condition and the character of his 
neighbours, on the changes that have taken place about 
him, and the history of his own recollections. We shall 
give a few specimens, and refer the reader to the volume 
with confidence. 

The following is a description of the changes that have 
taken place in an English village: it is the metamorphosis 
of arural hamlet into a trading town,—a circumstance 
which the poet conceives is to be greatly deplored. 

“ Here, Enoch, flaunts no more the wild briar rose, 

Nor basks the lizard here, nor harmless snake. 

In Spring, no more the broom, all golden, glows 

O’er the clear rill, that, whin:pering through the brake, 

Heard thy blithe youth the echoing vale awake. 

All that was lovely then, is gloomy now. 

Then no strange paths perplex’d thee, no new streets, 

Where draymen baw], while rogues kick up a row; 

And fish-wives grin, while fopling fopling meets; 

And milk-lad his rebellious donkey beats, 

While dwarfish cripple shuffles to the wall; 

And hopeless tradesman sneaks to alehouse mean ; 

And imps of beggary curse their dad, and squall 

For mammy’s gin; and matron, pure and clean, 

With tearful eye, begs crust for lodger lean; 

And famished weaver, with his children three, 

Sing hymns for bread; and legless soldier, borne 

In dog-drawn car, imploreth charity; 

And thief, with steak, from butcher runs forlorn; 

And debtor bows, while banker smiles in scorn ; 

And landed pauper, in his coach and four, 

Bound to far countries from a realm betrayed, 

Seowls on the crowd, who curse the scoundrel’s power ; 

While coachee grins, and lofty lady’s maid 

Turns up her nose at bread-tax-paying trade, 

Though master bilketh dun, and is in haste. 

° * * . * * 

Scenes, rural once! ye still retain sweet names, 

That tell of blossoms and the wandering bee; 

_ In black Pea-croft no lark its lone nest frames ; 

Balm-green the thrush hath ceas’d to visit thee; 

When shali Bower-spring her annual corncrake see, 

Or start the woodcock, if the storm is near?” 


The description of the Sabbath in the following extract 
is in a more pleasing tone than the furious attack upon 
furious driving in the latter part of it. But we centinue 
the extract so far, in order to display the character of the 
writer’s hostility to all those things which Mr. Cobbett 
generally speaks of in the phrase, ** Vaust improvements, 
Ma’am!” 

“Hail, Sabbath! day of mercy, peace, and rest! 

Thou o’er loud cities throw’st a noiseless spell. 

The hammer there, the wheel, the saw, molest 

Pale thought no more. O’er trade’s contentious hell 

Meek quiet spreads her wings invisible. 

But, when thou com’st, less silent are the fields 

Through whose sweet paths the toil-freed townsman steals, 

To him the very air a banquet yields. 

Envious, he watches the pois d hawk that wheels 

His flight on chainless winds. Each cloud reveals 

A paradise of beauty to his eye. 

His little boys are with him, seeking flowers, 

Or chasing the too venturous gilded fly. 

So by the daisy’s side, he spends the hours, 

Renewing friendship with the budding bowers: 

And—while might, beauty, good, without alloy, 

Are mirror’d in his children’s happy eyes— 

In his great temple, offering thankful joy 

To Him, the infinitely great and Wise, 

With soul attuned to nature’s harmonies, 





Serene, and cheerful, asa sporting child, 

His heart refuses to believe that man 

Could turn into a hell the bloomy wild, 

The blissful country, where his childhood ran 
A race with infant rivers, ere began 
King-humbling blind misrule his wolfish sway. 


“Is it the horn, that on this hely day 

Insults the songs, which rise, like incense sweet, 
From lowly roofs, where contrite sinners pray, 

And pious rusties, poor, yet clean and neat, 

To hear th’ apostle of the hamlet, meet ? 

They come, they come, behold, hark !—thundering down, 
Two headlong coaches urge the dreadful race; 

Wo to outsiders, should they be o’erthrown; 

Be ready, Ductor, if they break a trace! 

Twelve miles an hour—well done; a glorious pace! 
Poor horses, how they pant, and smoke, and strain ! 
What then? our gaols are full, and England thrives. 
Now Bomb! now Bomb! Defiance leads again; 
Hurrah! Bill Breakneck, or the Devil, drives! 
Whip!—populous England need not care for lives. 
Oh, blessed Sabbath, to the coach-herse thou 
Bringest no pause from deadly toil. For him 

There is no day of rest. The laws allow 

His ever-batter’d hoof, and anguished limb, 

Till, death-struck, flash his brain, with dizzy swim. 
Lo, while his nostrils flame, and torture-scor’d, 
Quivers his flank beneath the ruthless goad, 
Stretch’d on his neck each vein swells, like a cord! 
Hark! whatagroan! The niute pedestrian, aw’d, 
Stops—while the steed sinks on the reeling road, 
Murder’d by hands that know not how to spare!” 





MUSINGS. 
(From an American paper.) 

The following harmonious lines by Mr. WILuts G, 
CLaRK, editor of the late Literary Port Folio, Philadel- 
phia, are from the last volume of the Legendary. They 
may be taken as a fair specimen of the talents of their de- 
lightful writer, and will, we venture to say, be read with 
pleasure. The poetry of this gentleman is of that smooth 
and saddening cast, which the spirits of Bryant and Suter- 
meister have hallowed. With the latter gentleman, Mr. 
Clark was on the most intimate terms, and to him, we 
learn from one of the Philadelphia papers, he is prin- 
cipally indebted for his inspiration. Mr. Clark has also 
a twin-brother in Philadelphia, whose writings in prose 
and poetry are of the first order, and who was the editor 
of an interesting weekly paper, the Saturday Bulletin.— 
Whether it is continued or not, we are not informed. 


TO ROSABELLE. 
There is light abroad in thy pathway now, 
And astainless smile on thy virgin brow ; 
There are dreams that float in thy spirit’s sight, 
Till thy young eye swims in untold delight— 
Till the wide earth seems but a paradise, 
Where the purest blossoms and odours rise. 
With song, and vision, and footstep free, 
Fair girl! will sorrow e’er steal o’er thee ? 
The world is gay to thine ardent eye, 
With hues of joy in its pictured sky 3 
With a touch, like the wakening glow of spring— 
It is pleasure’s bright imagining ! 
And she cheers thy path with a seraph tone, 
With a voice that is melting, like music’s own ; 
Like the haleyon’s fleeting and raptured lay, 
On the far, calm sea, as it dics away. 
Hast thou marked the course of a fresh blue stream, 
In its light and shade, like a changeful dream ? 
When the opening buds, on its side, would fling 
Their gift to the spring-gale’s viewless wing ? 
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When the soft, low tones of the humming bird 
Stole out, like Molian music heard ? 

When the glancing leaves of the forest trees, 
Were whispering gladness to sun and breeze? 


Were there hopes that swept o’er thy spirit then 
While the stream danced on in its quiet glen! 
Were there tears of bliss in thy kindling eye, 

As its glance was cast to the golden sky ? 

Hadst thou once thought that the scene would fade, 
That a blight would steal o’er the summer glade, 
That the cloud would frown in that festal heaven, 
Or the tree’s sere honors to dust be given ? 

Bright one ! I would that the world might be 

All joy and sunlight outspread for thee ! 

That thine early visions might yet remain, 

When thy step has passed from youth's gay domain! 
But thy dreams will flee like a wild bird’s tone— 
Like the aspen’s whisper, thou lovely one ! 

Thy hopes will fade in the viewless air, 

And the wreath lie dead in thy golden hair! 


There is yet a brighter and purer ray, 

Which will pour its glow on thy flowery way; 

It will light thine eye as it flits along, 

Wake thy soul to love and thy lip to song; 

And the untold bliss of its visitings 

Will thrill to thy young heart's holy strings, 

But "twill fleet like the rich cloud isles that glide 
Through the summer heaven at evening tide. 


Thou wilt breathe Love’s sigh but a little while, 
Thou wilt bask but a moment in Pleasure’s smile ! 
Above thee will darken the clouds of fate, 

And thy innocent heart will be desolate ! 

Thou wilt look with a mournful feeling back 

On the withered buds in thy childhood’s track—— 
On the wasted hours of thine early glee— 

Poor girl! I am sad as I gaze on thee! 

But there yet is peace! Thou may'’st glean it still 
¥rom the crystal lake—from the prattling rill— 
From the summer’s glow, or the spring’s clear glance, 
Or autumn’s faded inheritance. 

Though Hope no dream to thy soul may bring, 
Though Joy may sleep on its folded wing, 

It will teach thee to bow to the chastner’s rod, 
While it lifts thy affections up to God ! 








EPITAPH, 

The following jeu d’esprit is from the Panorama, a very 
clever French work, published in this town, and edited 
by Dr. Albert. It is a'quizzical epitaph upon one of the 
French Ministers. 

Ci-git monsieur de Martignac, 
Qui naquit au pays de crac, 
Pour gronder ab hoc et ab hac, 
Et faire fumer sans tabac. 

Il gronda; mais un beau jour, tac! 
Son ire enfla son estomac, 

Et la Mort Je mit dans son sac. 
De bois on fit son dernier frac, 
Puis il s’en fut au triste lac. 
Mais en montant sur le tillac, 

I} gronda Caron dans son bac, 
Qui remit son corps au bivouac: 
Dieu le mit en son almanach. 
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fPliscellanics, 
SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


We have often regretted that the works of aman of such 
talent and popularity as Sir Walter Scott should be dis- 
figured by gross inaccuracies, and what may be termed 
slip-slop. We make all allowances for the haste in which 
he writes; but, in our opinion, deference to the public 
requires that works so much read as those of Sir Walter, 
ought, previously to publication, to be revised by some 
person, if the author has not time to correct them him- 
self. His recent publications exhibit the same defects we 
have so often pointed out. The following unaccountable 
blunder, taken indiscriminately from one of his most 
recent works, is absolutely inexcusable.x—In announcing 
“*Mr. R——d’s Dream,” the author, in the genuine 
Bother’em style, says:—** The legend of Mrs. Grizel 
Oldbuck was partly taken from an extraordinary sToRY 
WHICH HAPPENED about seventy years since, in the 
south of Scotland.”—dit. Kal, 


Mr. R——d’s Drcam.—The legend of Mrs. Grizel Old- 
buck was partly taken from an extraordinary story which 
happened about seventy years since, in the south of Scot- 
land, so pecuhar i its circumstances that it merits being 
mentioned in this place. Mr. R—d, of Bowland, a gen- 
tleman of landed property, in the Vale of Gala, was pro- 
secuted for a very considerable sum, the accumulsted ar. 
rears of teind, (or tithe,) for which he was said to be in- 
debted to a noble family, the titulars (lay impropriators) of 
the tithes. Mr. R—d was strongly impressed with the 
belief that his father had, by a torm of process peculier to 
the law of Scotland, purchased these lands from the titular, 
and therefore that the present prosecution was groundless. 
But after an industrious search among his father’s papers, 
an investigation of the public records and a careful inquiry 
among all persons who had transacted law business for his 
father, no evidence could be recovered to support his de- 
fence. The period was now near at hand when be con- 
ceived the loss of his lawsuit to be ineviiable, and he had 
formed his determination to ride to Edinburgh the next 
day, and make the best bargain he could in the way of 
compromise. He went to bed with this resolution, anc 
with all the circumstances of the case floating upon his 
mind, had a dream to the following purpose. His father, 
who had been many years dead, appeard to him, he 
thought, and asked him why he was disturbed in his mind. 
In dreams men are not surprised at such apparitions. Mr. 
R—d thought that he informed his father of the cause of 
his distress, adding that the payment of a considerable 
sum of moncy was the more unpleasant to him, because 
he had a strong consciousness that it was not due, though 
he was unable to recover any evidence in support of his 
belief. ** You are right, my son,” replied the pateraal 
shade; ** I did acquire right to these teinds, for payment 
of which you are now prosecuted. ‘I'he papers relating to 
the transaction are in the hands of Mr. ——, a wiiter, (or 
attorney,) who is now retired from professional business, 
and resides at Inveresk, near Edinburgh. He wasa person 
whom [ employed on that, occasion fora particular reason, 


traordinary the circumstances may appear. The circum~ 
Stantial character of the information given in the dream, 
takes it out of the general class-of impressions of the kind 
which are occasioned by the fortuitous coincidence of 
actual events with our sleeping thoughts. Un the other 
hand, few will suppose that the laws-of nature were sus- 
pended, and a special communication from the dead to the 
living permitted, for the purpose of saving Mr. 
a certain number of hundred pounds. The author’s theory 
is, that the dream was only the recapitulation of intorma- 
tion which Mr. R——d had really received trom his father 
while in life, but which at first he merely recalled as a 
general impression that the claim was settled. It is not 
uncommon for persons to recover, during sleep, the thread 
of ideas which they have lost during their waking hours. 
It may be added, that this remarkable circumstance was 
attended with bad consequences to Mr. R——d, whose 
health and spirits were afterwards impaired by the atien- 
tion which he thought himself obliged to pay to the visions 
of the night —Note by Sir Walter Scott to the New Edi- 
tion of the Waverley Novels. 


R—d 





SALUBRITY OF LIVERPOOL. 
In a late number of the Gazette of Health we find an 
article on the **Comparative salubrity of the several coun- 
ties of England,” purporting to be founded on the returns 
laid before a committee of the House of Commons. With 
regard to the salubrity of Lancashire, the mortality of the 
county is stated to be above the average of the kingdom, 
which is accounted for by so great a number of the popula- 
tion living in large towns, and being employed in manu- 
factories. The town of Manchester, it is stated, forms an 
exception to the rest of the county, the mortality there 
being, on an average for the last ten years, 1 in 58, and in 
the year 1811 as 1 in 743 ** that of Liverpool was 1 in 34 
on the average of 10 years, and 1 in 30 in 1811.” We 
confess we cannot understand the cause of Manchester 
being more healthy than this town, nor do we think the 
inhabitants of that town could enlighten us on the subject; 
but, should that be the fact, and that it is, surely the 
calculations carefully made from the official documents are 
sufficient warrant, we should recommend the gentry ot 
Manchester to stay at home, and not breathe the pestilen- 
tial sea air of Liverpool for the benefit of their health ; and, 
vice versa, the inhabitants of Liverpool to betake them- 
selves, at such port of the year as may be hereafter deter- 
mined upon, to inkale the salubrious and invigorating 
sulphureous vapour emitted from the numerous factories 
in Manchester. But to return to the statement: not being 
in possession of the official records of the mortality at 
Manchester, we can offer no observations as to the correct- 
ness of the deductions; but with respect to Liverpool, had 
the writer of the article more minutely examined the docu. 
ments, he would never have drawn conclusions so erroneous. 
The truth is this, in the year 1811, and until 1826, the 
bills of mortality, published in this town, contained the 
total number of deaths, not only within the borough, but 
also in the vicinity, including Everton, Kirkdale, Toxteth- 
park, &c., which in that year amounted to 3,078. ‘T'he po- 
pulation of the town, according to the census of 1812, 
was 94,376: that of the environs is not distinctly stated, 
but say 15,000, making a total number of 109,376. T'o 
calculate the average mortality, it will be requ’site to 
divide the population of the district by the number of 
deaths occurring within the same district, which being 
done, it appears that they occurred about one in 35}, 
making a difference of 5} to the calculation inthe Guzctte 











but who never on any other occasion transacted business 
on my account. [tis very possible,” pursued the vision, | 
** that Mr. may have forgotten a matter which is now 

of a very old date; but you may call it to his recollection 

by this token, that when I came to pay his account, there 

was difficulty in getting change for a Portuguese piece of | 
gold, and that we were forced to drink out the balance at | 
a tavern.” Mr. R—d awaked in the morning with all the | 
words of the vision imprinted on his mind, and thought it | 
worth while to ride across the country to Inveresk, instead | 
of going straight to Edinburgh. When he came there, 
he watted on the gentleman mentioned in the dream, a 
very old man without saying any thing of the vision, he 
inquired whether he remembered having conducted such a 
matter for his deceased father. ‘I'he old gentleman could 
not at first bring the circumstance to his recollection, but 
on mention of tlie Portuguese piece of gold, the whole re- 
turned upon his memory 3; he made an immediate search 
for the papers, and recovered them: so that Mr. R d 
carried to Edinburgh the documents necessary to gain the 
cause which he was on the verge of losing. The author 
has often heard this stury told by persons who had the best 
access to know the facts, who were not likely themselves 














to be deceived, and were certainly incapable of deception. 
| He cannot, therefore, refuse to give it credit, however cx. 


of Health. The number of deaths in ten years from 1811 } 
to 1820 inclusive, was 31,075: the pepulation of Liverpool 
in 1821 was 118,972: that of the environs, 22.515; total, 
141,487. In 1821 the number of deaths was 3,4973 and, 
proceeding by the same rule as before, we find the average 
number of deaths to have been 1 in 404, which is more by 
64 than according to the Gazette of Health. Having thus 
rectified the errer, it is evident that a wrong data has been 
taken by the Gazette of Health, he having throughout 
divided the tota! number of deaths in the town and en. 
virons into the population of the town alone.—Liverpool 
Courier. 





FANCIFUL SPECULATIONS ON ASTRONOMY. 

We had been going over the comparative revolutiuns 
of the planets ; and the extreme likelihood that they were 
all of them inhabited, made him deduce a set of very whim 
sical and not unamusing inferences. For instance, the 
affinity of these planets to one another, and to one common 
centre, would lead one to suppose that their inhabitants 
partook of this generic similarity. Mercury, on such a 
plan, must have its man, as well as the earth. But the 
revolution of that near visitant of our sun round its own 
axis ismadein six hours. The day, therefore, of Mercury, 
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consists of but three hours, for meals, and their provision 
and preparation, exercise, business, and pleasure. One of 
our common trials there would starve the whole court. 
The Mercurial senate would have sunk under the combined 
wit and wisdom of our Pitt and Fox, Burke and Sheridan. 
The action there is probably quicker, through its whole 
animal existence, than ours. Ideas must flow quicker. 
Our winged words would creep to them. The tongue 
must move faster, and even language itself be still further 
abbreviated, to suit the demands of such rapid communica- 
tion. But if we should be of opinion, that as Mercury 
completes his year in eighty-eight days, and is six times 
as strongly enlightened by the sun as we are, he may not 
be cool enough for animal production ; this will not be 
supposed of our more intimate acquaintance, Jupiter, who, 
though his revolution round the common sun takes him 
nearly twelve of our years to accomplish, has a day of 
scarcely five hours, and six hundred and eighteen of our 
wecks to be distributed in business, pleasure, and repose. 
As to Saturn, with a day and night of only seven hours, 
and not having so much as a hundredth part of the light en- 
joyed by Jupiter, with thirty of our years to wander in 
twilight dejection round the sun, the men there, perhaps, 
slumber between thought and thought, and all conversa- 
tion is a suit in Chancery. But though it may be true, that 
in planets enjoying a middle position, like our earth, the 
safest and best walking may be found for beings like our- 
selves, it would be too much to assume that upon nearer 
or more distant worlds there is no walking at all. Vast 
power is, no doubt, capable of amazing varieties in crea- 
tion. The very s:nses may be fewer, more numerous, or 
possess other properties than ours. The human creatures 
of Saturn may, for instance, have the sort of phosphoric 
ignition in the dark which lights certain animals here to 
their prey, and probably fascinates as well as shows it. 
Day and night, moreover, with the Saturaine, may not be 
the unavoidable alterations of labour and repose, but the 
strength, as well as the will to labour, may carry them 
through a period of activity equal toourown. To besure, 
the opposite conclusion is more likely to be true, because 
where the grossness is greater, there is more torpor, and 
night may not arrive too soon after an active day of five, 
four, or even three of our own hours.—The Man of two 
Lives. 





DRUIDICAL REMAINS IN GLENSHEE. 

There are few places in the Highlands of Perthshire 
where a greater number of vestiges of antiquity are to be 
found than in Glenalmond and Glenshee, two of the 
wildest passes into the Grampians, and the very centre of 

sianic ground. We have frequently had to notice the 
discovery of ancient tombs in that district, which were 
brought to light on removing some of the cairns which are 
there sonumerous. ‘Two of these heaps were lately opened 
on the farm of Corrylea, on the estate of Captain Robert- 

n, of Tullybelton,* in which some interesting monu- 
ments were found, which are thus described to us by a 
correspondent:—The cairns were about 100 yards distant 
trom each other. In the first there were three iarge up- 
right stones, four feet high, and neatly joined together; 
the space within them being laid with smooth stones. 
In the centre of the same cairn (but whether surrounding 

: aside from the three stones previously described our 
informant does not say) there wasa circle formed of up- 
right stones, three feet eight inches high, the stones being 
distant from each other about five feet. Within the circle 
so formed, was a belt of slate flags about three feet wide, 
and the ground thus inclosed a great quantity of burnt ashes 
ef wood and turf. ** Near the outside of this cairn,”’ our cor- 
respondent says, ** there was another place the same as the 
one described, but of asmaller size;”’ but whether this refers 
to the circle or to the three upright stones does not appear. 
In the other cairn stood a large stone seven feet in length, 
tour in breadth, and three feet thick, on which was cut a 
representation of the sun, moon, and stars. In various 
places of the cairn there were found vast quantities of 
human bones and ashes; and in the centre of a place of 
about 7 square feet, inclosed by stones 3 feet 10 inches 
in height joined closely together. The ground within this 
inclosure was full of burnt human bones, apparently run 
together into masses by the action of fire. Near the out- 
side of this cairn were found four graves or pits, sur- 
rounded with smooth stones and covered with flags, also 
containing human bones and ashes; and about 300 yards 
from the first cairn there was removed a few years since a 
hillock 60 feet in circumference, composed entirely of 
burnt bones and ashes. 

Such is the account sent us by a person who was at the 
trouble of going several times to the places and taking 
down his observations with every possible care. There 
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* Tully-Bell-tein, i. e.the Hill of Bel’s Fire. 





can be little doubt that the ground where these monu- 
ments stand had been consecrated to Druidical rites, and 
that a more complete investigation of the relics would well 
repay the inquiry of the antiquary. If the description of 
the engraving on the stone be correct, that discovery may 
be considered one of the most interesting that has yet 
been made in Druidical antiquities—from its connexion 
with the well ascertained object of the superstitions of 
the Celts. There are indeed many circvmstances which 
contribute to give no common interest to these ciscoveries. 
The multitude of human bones—affecting the question 
respecting Druidival human sacrifices ; the contiguity, in 
some instances, of the burnt heaps—illustrating the prac- 
tice of passing between the fires, a custom which at Bell-tein 
is, in some places of the country, even yet practically kept 
up, and is preserved in the proverb of a person in straits 
being between Bel’s two fires; the form and method of 
the pavement—which many have hitherto thought peculiar 
to Roman monuments; the situation of the larger stones 
—whether indicative of being altars or bow-stones—these 
and many other circumstances will cail for the examination 
of the antiquary, and probably serve to illustrate some of 
the many knotty points connected with Druidical remains. 
—Perth Courier. 





EXTRAORDINARY RECORD. . / 
Amongst other presentations to the Scottish Society of 
Antiquaries, at their last meeting, was a curious inden- 
ture, upon a large skin of parchment, drawn up in the 
English form, and dsted in 1756, signed and sealed by 
125 Highlanders, ‘* unfortunately coneerned in the late 
unnatural rebellion,” who acknowledged the crimes 
committed prior to 23d January, 1746, and petitioned the 
King for mercy ; which they obtained upon giving them- 
selves up, by this deed, to be transported for life to one of 
his Majesty’s colonies. 





THE MAY POLE. 

The following has been given as the origin of the May 
Pole :—The leisure days, after seed time had been chosen 
by our Saxon ancestors for folk-imotes, or conventions of 
the people. After the Norman conquest, the Pagan festi- 
val of Whitsuntide fully melted into the Christian holiday 
of Pentecost. Its original name is Whittentide, the time 
of choosing the wits or wisemen of the Wittenagemote, 
or Parliament. It was consecrated to Hersha, the goddess 
of peace and fertility; and no quarrels could be main- 
tained, no blood shed, during this truce of the goddess. 
Each village, in the absence of the Baron, at the as- 
sembly of the nation, enjoyed a kind of Saturnalia. The 
vassals met upon the common green, round the May pole, 
where they elected a village Lord, or King, as he was 
called, who chose his Queen. He wore an oaken, and 
she a hawthorn wreath ; and together, they gave laws to 
the rustic sports, during these sweet days of freedom. The 
May pole, then, is the English tree of liberty ! 





EFFECTS OF COLD ON NEW-BORN INFANTS, 

Mr. Jufia Fontenelle read a letter containing some new 
details on this subject. The author stated, that since the 
publication of MM. Milne Edwards and Villerme’s 
memoir on this subject, he had been induced to examine 
the researches concerning it which had been made by Dr. 
Trevisan, in Italy, and be found that the result of those 
researches were precisely conformable with the report of 
the above-named gentlemen. Dr. Trevisan'’s researches 
had been made chiefly at Castel-Franco and its environs; 
and the following are theconclusions at which that physi- 
cian arrived:—1. In Italy of 100 infants born in the 
months of December, January, and February, 66 ‘die in 
the first month, 15 in the course of the year, and 19 only 
survive. 2. Of 100 infants born in the spring of the 
year, 48 survive the first year. 3. Of 100 infants 
born in the summer, 83 survive the first year. 4. 
Of 100 infants born in the autumn, 58 survive the 
first year.—The author attributes this surplus of mor- 
tality, during the cold months, exclusively to the 
practice of exposing the infants to the cold air a few days 
after birth in taking them to church to be baptized. In 
common with MM. Milne Edwards and Villerme, Dr. 
Trevisan implores the ecclesiastical authorities to devise 
some means, consistent with their religious duties, to put 
a stop to this fatal mistake —Wecekly Review. 


CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR MAY. 

The bright constellations that ornament the wintry sky 
are rapidly gliding into the etfulgence of the solar beams, 
while those which indicate the progress of the vernal and 
the advance of the summer seasons are gaining on the ce- 
lestial canopy. Shortly afier the decline of the orb of 
day, Orion may be feebly seen, bowing his gigantic form 





towards the ruddy west; the Bull bathing ius forehead in 








the lingering rays of parting light; Castor and Pollux, 
with the planet Saturn, reclining on the glowing tinge 
which marks the boundary of twilight ; farther removed 
from ‘* the golden lightning of the sun,” the Lion shines 
with splendour, dividing the empire of the mid-heaven 
with the Virgin and Bodétes; in the south-east the Scor- 
pion ascends, the dreaded sign of the votaries of astrology, 
as the omen of every direful calamity. But, beneficent or 
baleful, these starry symbols of the incessant revolutions 
of the rolling world are associated in the mind of the stu. 
dent of nature with delightful recollections: the bright 
star Regulus, with the odorous train of Flora ; Spica Vir. 
ginis, with the harbingers of the beauty ef summer and 
the bounty of autumn; Lucida Lyra, with the harmony 
of the groves; and even Antures, the red and inauspicious 
star of Scorpio, with the daisied meadow, the ripening 
harvest-field, and dewy eves.—Lilerary Gazette. 
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SAGACITY OF DOGS. 

Bewick, in his History of Quadrupeds, relates a story 
of a dog, which, in 1784, had been left on the coast of 
Northumberland by the crew of a smuggling vessel. 
Finding himself deserted, and without food, he began to 
worry sheep, and was soon the terror of the country. He 
would bite a hole in the right side of the poor animals, 
eat the fat about the kidneys, and then leave them. The 
farmers were so much alarmed by his depredations, that 
very extraordinary means were used for his destruction: 
they chased him with dogs, as they would a fox or wolf; 
but when the dogs came up to their guilty fellow, he in- 
variably lay down in a supplicating posture, and thus they 
could never be induced to harm him. He was one day 
pursued from Howick to upwards of thirty miles distance ; 
but he returned thither, and killed sheep the same even- 
ing. He was at last shot, after a three months’ career 
of murder, upon a rock which commanded a view of four 
roads, and where he constantly sat like a guilty eutlaw, 
watching the approach of his pursuers, and ready for 
escape. 








Many of the inferior animals have a distinct knowledge 
of time. Thesun appears to regulate the motions of those 
who leave their homes in the morning to return at particu- 
lar hours of the evening. The Kamtschatka dogs are pro- 
bably influenced in their autumnal return to their homes 
by achange of temperature. But in those animals 
sessing the readiest conceptions, as in the case of dogs in a 
highly civilized country, the exercise of this faculty is 
strikingly remarkable. Mr. Southey, in his Omniana, 
relates two instances of dogs that had acquired such a 
knowledge of time as would enable them to count the davs 
of the week. He says :—*‘* My grandfather had one which 
trudged two miles every Saturday to cater for himself in 
the shambles. I know another more extraordinary and 
well-authenticated example. A dog which had belonged 
to an Irishman, and was sold by him in England, would 
never touch a morsel ef food upon Friday.” The same 
faculty of recollecting intervals of time exists, though in 
a more limited extent, in the horse. We knew a borse 
(and bave witnessed the circumstance) which, being ac- 
customed to be employed once a week on a journey with 
the newsman of a provincial paper, always stopped at the 
houses of the several customers, although they were sixty 
or seventy in number. But, further, there were two 
persons on the route who took one paper between them, 
and eaca claimed the privilege of having it first on the 
alternate Sunday. The horse soon became accustomed to 
this regulation; and, although the parties lived two miles 
distant, he stopped once a fortnight at the door of the 
half-customer at Thorpe, and once a fortnight at the other 
half-customer at Chertsey, and never did he forget this ar- 
rangement, which lasted several years, or stop funneces- 
sarily, when he once thoroughly understood the rule. * * 
Dr. Gall says, that dogs ** learn to understand not merely 
separate words or articulate sounds, but whole sentences 
expressing many ideas.” Dr. Ellotson, the learned trans- 
lator of Blumenbach’s Physiology, quotes the following 
passage from Gall’s Treatise sur /es Fonctions du Cerveau, 
without expressing any doubt of the circumstance :—* I 
have often spoken intentionally of objects which might in- 
terest my dog, taking carenot to mention his name, or make 
any intonation or gesture which mightawaken his attention. 
He, however, showed no less pleasure or sorrow as it might 
be; and, indeed, manifested by his behaviour that he had 
perfectly understood the conversation which concerned him. 
I bad taken a bitch from Vienna to Paris; in a very short 
time she comprehended French as well as German, of 
which I satisfied myself by repeating before her whole sen- 
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tences in both languages.” 


is very remarkable. A mongrel, between the shepherd’s 
dog and terrier, a great favourite in a farm-house, was 
standing by while his mistress was washing some of her 
children. Upon asking a boy, whom she had just dressed, 
to bring his sister’s clothes from the next room, he pouted 
and hesitated. ‘* Oh, then,” said the mother, ** Mungo 
will fetch them.” She said this by way of reproach to the 
boy,—for Mungo had not been accustomed to fetch and to 
carry. But Mungo was intelligent and obedient; and 
without further command he brought the child’s frock to 
his astonished mistress. This was an effort of imagination 
in Mungo, which dogs certainly possess in a considerable 
degree. He had often observed, doubtless, the business of 
dressing the children; and the instant he was appealed to, 
he imagined what his mistress wanted. Every one knows 
the anxiety which dogs feel to go out with their masters, if 
they have been acustomed so to do. A dog will often an- 
ticipate the journey of his owner ; and, guessing the road 
he means to take, steal away to a considerable distance on 
that road to avoid being detained at home. We have re- 
peatedly seen this circumstance. It is distinctly an effort 
of the imagination, if, indeed, it be not an inference of 
reasoning.—Library of Entertaining Knowledge. 
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sctentific s2otices. 
Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
mentsin Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
gular Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
losophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
' Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History, 
| Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c. 





ON THE MOST EFFECTIVE EMPLOYMENT OF STEAM 
POWER IN GENERAL, AND MORE PARTICULARLY 
IN MERCANTILE NAVIGATION. 

— 
BY CAPTAIN M‘KONOCHIE, R. Ne 





Decne RINNE CRIES | ON 


(From the Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal.) 

The prevailing objection to the use of steam in mercan- 
tile navigation is its inordinate expense ; and yet, in every 
other department of art in which a great force is wanted, 
the substitution of machinery for manual labour, and of 
a certain for an uncertain moving power, has been pro- 
ductive of economy, not of expense. This consideration, 
then, would seem to indicate, that there is some mistake 
in the usual mode of applying steam to the purposes of 
navigation, which causes this remarkable anomaly; and 
if we consider the matter farther, we shall, I think, dis- 
cover another discrepancy, which goes far to solve the dif. 
ficulty. In most other instances in which a great power 
is employed with a view to a given effect, the power is ge- 
nerated in one chamber, and applied in another, without 
the different sets of apparatus requisite for the production 
and application interfering with, or cumbering each other. 
In ordinary navigation, in particular, this prevails, for the 
sails in no degree, and the masts but avery little, interfere 
with the stowage of the vessel they propel. And in steam 
navigation alone (or only in common with the first and 
rudest method of maritime communication, that effected 
by oars,) the horses are, as it were, received into the inside 
of the carriage, at once destroying its capacity, and ex- 
erting their own power to disadvantage. Both analogies, 
then, point one way,—both seem to me to conduct to 
steam-towing, as the only modification of steam-naviga- 
tion which can be made generally available for mercantile 
purposes; and the further development of the subject is 
the purpose of this paper. On a former occasion I consi- 
dered it as applicable to the maintenance of ferries*. I 
shall now, I. Describe the sort of vessels which I think 
est fitted to be connected together, and thus employed 
or general purposes. II. Detail some of the advantages | 
hich would seem peculiar to this mode of navigation. | 
nd III. Having thus got a distinct view at once of the 
eans contemplated as applicable to the occasion, and of 















We have heard an instance culties in the way, and what appear to me to be the best 
of this quickness in the comprehension of language, which methods of obviating them ; in other words, give a brief 
| theoretical sketch of what may be called the Tactics of 


Steam-towing. 
| J. Asa general principle, the steam-boat should not be 
‘large; on the contrary, it should, in every case, be as 
| small as possible, consistently with perfect lightness and 
; buoyancy under the weight of her machinery. It is not 
| absolute, but disposable, power that is wanted in her; 
and it is easy to conceive, that a small actual power in a 
| small boat may have even more of this than a great power 
in a large boat,—just as a hight cutter, manned with six 
men, may pull faster to windward against a head sea, than 
a heavy launch or barge with sixteen. But there are other 
principles also to be attended to, some of them of the more 
inportance (as appears to me,) because, although applica- 
ble, in a degree, to all steam-boats, they are disregarded 
in the ordinary construction of them, and have, I think, 
been overlooked from not attending to the rationale on 
which the forms of sailing and rowing vessels have been, 
almost intuitively, modelled, and to the entirely different 
circumstances under which steam is applied as a propelling 
power. 

Sailing vessels must have a good hold of the water to 
support them against their sails; they are, therefore, built 
sharp, and, as it is called, ** long-legged,” to acquire this. 
Their masts also are weak, compared to the power of wind 
to which they are occasionally exposed ; and they are, ac- 
cordingly, balanced on a central line, the keel, and the 
hulls of the vessels are rounded off on botii sides from it, 
to facilitate their heeling to a strong blast, and thus in- 
creasing the support as it is required. And the amount of 
impelling force, both in sailing and rowing vessels, 
depends greatly on their length; and this dimension, ac- 
cordingly, is of first importance to them, and in Ad- 
miral Chapman’s expression for estimating their velocity 


iia) it isthe principal quantity; asin all vessels 
which carry goods, passengers, or a numerous crew, it is 
also that which furnishes the most accommodation. But 
steam-boats require very little hold of the water. So far 
from its ever being expedient that they should heel to the 
wind, the easy and effective working of their machinery 
essentially depends on their remaining always as much as 
possible upright. Whatever the power embarked in them, 
the impulse is confined to one spot; at least all attempts 
yet made to have even two sets of paddle-wheels along the 
length have failed, from the additional, and yet uncertain, 
velocity which the water acquires after passing the fore- 
most wheel. And tug-boats, besides that they want chiefly 
strength of longitudinal fibre (if the expression may be 
allowed) which is in a considerable degree incompatible 
with inordinate length, scarcely require any accommoda- 
tion unless for their engines and it they can gain buoy- 
ancy without great length, are therefore, in every respect, 
better and handier without it. 

Further, seme inquiries have been lately made in Ame- 
rica into the prow of least resistance for steam-boats; and 
the results seem to have been very interesting, although as 
yet we are only acquainted with two of them. ‘T'he great- 
est velocity, fuurteen miles an hour, was acquired by a 
boat ** modelled nearly like the bowl of a spoon, with a 
very raking cutwater rising up in a uniform curve, and all 
the curves upon the bottom regular, and without abrupt 
angles.” But ** other forms had superior vroperties at 
lower velocities:” in other words, the prow of Jeast resist- 
ance ata high velocity, was not that of least resistance at 
alow one. It were exceedingly to be wished that these 
inquiries were taken up in this country on a considerable 
scale; and perhaps the greategt contribution which could 
be made to steam-navigation, would be the keeping them 
in view at one of the Government dock-yards, where every 
variety of form and circumstance could be in a short time 
commanded. 
observed, that it is not the prow of least resistance at a 
high, but at a low velocity, that is wanted for steam-tow- 
ing; and that, in all probability, it will be found that the 
solid of least displacement, whatever almost its form, is 
that required. It is a light weight and draught of water, 
and a moderate pace, which are to give a large disposable 
power; and it may be remarked, that they will give great 
safety and economy too, both in like manner first-rate pro- 
perties in a mercantile communication ; and which is also 
just in the natural order of things, for one good result is 
generally accompanied by many more. 

With these views, then, as guides, I would propose that 
steam-tugs should be short, in proportion broad, and per- 
fectly tlat vessels 5 or, it it should be considered indispen- 





he inducements to employ them, I shall review the diffi- 
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sable, for the sake of strength, that their bottoms should 
arch somewhat, it should be as little as possible. They 


In the meantime, however, it may be here | 


shovel nose, fitted not so much to cut the water, as to 
glide easily over it, with their sides rising upright from 
a sharp corner, terminating sharp fore and aft, lightly 
timbered, to obtain buoyancy, but strengthened by being, 
as it were, hooped in along the whole length; and clincher- 
planking would have these advantages, besides some others 
to be afterwards mentioned; it might be made above a half 
lighter with the same strength, and would not require 
caulking, an operation which, in carvel-built steam-boats, 
must be very frequently renewed, the heat and motion 
working out the pitch and oakum. The junction of the 
bottom and sides should be well secured, but as lightly as 
possible; wherever practicable, on account of the ma- 
chinery, low water-tight partitions should be introduced, 
rising, perhaps, a foot above the line of flotation, which 
could confine any water which might flow in from an 
occasional leak within one small chamber; and along 
with these, a few light beams might be also laid, to sup- 
port, together with the deck-beaims, the top-sides against 
external pressure. One long beam, uninterrupted by 
hatchways, or, if they must occur, with its place supplied 
by very strong coamings, should in like manner extend 
between the stem and stern, or rather, as it may be said, 
between the two stems; for a very particular object would 
be, that a vessel of this description should go both ways in- 
differently. And outside, along the flat floor, two strong 
bilge-pieces, or rather half keels, should be securely fixed, 
partly to strengthen the frame lengthwise, partly to sup- 
port it against the lift of the engine, but chiefly to increase 
the stability, and also prevent lee-way when crossing a 
breeze of wind. They should, I think, be placed about 
two-thirds out from the keel, towards the sides. 

Such a boat as this, whatever other qualities it might 
want or have, would be at least extraordinarily buoyant, 
and might be taken great liberties with, both as relates 
to the circumstances in which it is placed, and the weight 
embarked in it. Its machinery should (f think on the 
whole) consist of two engines, arranged so that one only, 
on an emergency, could work the paddles ; although it is 
worthy of remark, that this security against accident 
would be purchased by other considerable sacrifices. Two 
engines are heavier, and more expensive, than one of their 
united power, and are nothing like so powerful, because, 
the force of each merely concurs with the momentum of 
the other, insuring, but not very materially adding to its 
effect. Still, as a security against accident, two engines 
seem, at least in sea-going tugs, desirable.* The pressure 
may be either high or low; but whatever it is, there 
should be at least a great reserve of pressure against 
emergencies ; and moderately high pressure, used ex- 
pansively, is the most economical, and has the greatest 
range at itscommand. Whatever almost the power, it is 
desirable that the steam should rather be supplied by 
several small boilers than by one or two large; because 
small boilers can be made relatively stronger than large ; 
where there are thus several, scarcely any accident could 
altogether disable the machinery; and there some 
economy in small boilers;—in favourable circumstances, 
they need not all be used together,—the greatest available 
quantity of heat, according to Mr. Dalton, is derivable 
from afirenot exceeding fourteen inches in depth,—and the 
shallower the water above the fire, the more readily does 
the heat penetrate, and drive it off into steam. For the 
purpose of going both ways indifferently, the paddle- 
wheels and axle should be placed exactly in the middle, 
between stem and stern; and the more equally the rest of 
the machinery is distributed along the floor, leaving the 
extremities light, the easier the vessel will be. Perhaps 
| one of the greatest defects of the ordinary steam-boats in 
|a sea-way is, that the whole is huddled up in the least 
| possible space, and generally far forward, for the sake of 
accommodation. 

It will not be necessary to enter into the same detail with 
| respect to the vessel to be towed ; for the truth is, that al- 
though better could easily be devised, and if the system 
gains ground will certainly be employed, the hull of any 
ordinary small merchant vessel would do to begin with.-—. 
Her size must be regulated by the power of her tug :—-but 
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* It has been suggested to me, since the above was writ- 
ten, that two engines could be embarked and used separately, 
or only together on particular occasions; and that thus the 
security contemplated above could be gained without habi- 
tual loss of power. There seems to be one rather strong 
objection to this plan, namely, that it does not give the 
same certainty of effect when working, as two engines fitted 
in the usual way,—one engine being liable, if it does not 
work very well, to hang on its centre, and perhaps return, 
instead of going round; and high pressure engines, work-~ 
ed expansively,*are peculiarly liable to this, their power 
being near!y exhausted towards the termination of thet 
stroke. Still the idea may deserve consideration, and weuld 
certainly give a considerable saving, and much greater rang 
of power to be used as circumstances might dir , 





. he 








should curve up at each extremity with a very raking 





weight would not either be greater than that of twue 
on tbe usual plan. 
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i! is very important to observe, that it is certain it may be 
what may appear at first sight very large, relatively to that 
power. Without masts, and towed, as I think it ought to 
be, close up in the smooth wake, and under the lee of the 
tug, even under the most unfavourable circumstances a 
vessel of this description will tow hight. In America it 
was on one occasion ascertained, that to give a vessel acer- 
tain velocity, one-third only of the power is required if 
that power is applied from without, to what is necessary if 
it is embarked in the vessel herself. At the mouth of the 
‘Tyne, where steam-towing prevails to a great extent, 
steam-boats down to three-horse power take charge of 
colliers in light weather, and tow them out to sea over 
Shields’ bar; while the highest average power employed 
is about thirty-six horses, and this takes them ovt against 
any weather, with their masts and yards up, and heavily 
laden. And every seaman who has had occasion to send 
his boats a-head to tow in a calm, must have been astonished 


at the effect he thus produced, if he ever considered the | 


unfavourable line of traction, generally from the bowsprit 
end, and consequently deviating greatly from the horizontal 
—the petty lever, a few boats’ oars, employed,—and the 
certain nullity of the same power, had he used it on board. 
There can be no doubt, then, that a very sinall power, re- 
latively, will here produce a great effect,* particularly if 
other circumstances are kept favourable too. The vessel 
towed should also be flat, and studiously modelled to tow 
light,—in particular, perhaps, lightly timbered, with her 
extreme breadth well forward, tapering off towards the 
the stern in a straight line, and sitting at least on an even 
keel, or rather a little by the head,—this being the sit of a 
mast with its large end foremost, in which way it is found 
to tow lightest. That the greatest capacity may be joined 
to the smallest size, her hold should be kept entirely clear 
for cargo, the crew and passengers being accommodated 
ou deck ; and on the poop and forecastle thus erected, and 
further supported by a narrow platform between them, the 
requisite spars and rigging to enable jury-masts to be step. 
ped, and a little sail made on occasions, might be stowed 
away. Two extra half keels, the same as on the tug, will 
at once give her stability on these occasions, keep her to 
windward, and prevent rolling; like the vessel herself, 
they should taper off towards the stern, and, if constructed 
to slide up and down, according to circumstances, on Ad- 
miral Schank’s plan, there would be an advantage. The 
mode of connecting the two vessels will be best detailed 
subsequently under the head of Tactics. In the mean- 
time, supposing all difficulties of that kind can be over- 
come, provided there is sufficient motive to induce us to 
make the attempt, let us now inquire what is then the mo- 
tive, and to what extent this would seem to be an improve- 
ment on the current means, especially of mercantile com- 
munication. 
(To be continued.) 


* Thia Js another portion of the subject, at the same time, 
ou which a few well arranged experiments on a great scale 
would be very desirable. ‘The particular result alluded to 
above, as obtained by the Americans, was, “ that to give a 
vessel ascending the Mississippi an absolute velocity equal to 
one-half the current of that river, (which by other experi- 
ments was found the most effective pace), three times the 
power was required if embarked on board of her, to what 
was necessary when employed on shore tracking her.” But 
the general questions would be, How far is this aivantage 
maintained, lost, or increased, when the tugging force is also 
aflvat? Does it differ materially at different rates of velo- 
eity, or in different states of weather, or when the power 
and the weight to be transported are otherwise in different 
proportions? If so, what are the most advantageous rates 
and proportions for towing, carrying, &c.? 


MATHEMATICAL QUESTION. 
——— 
TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir,—In presenting you with a solution to the arith- 
metical question proposed by W. C., in‘the last Kualei- 
doscope, I have to observe, that it may be understood as 
follows :—Find a number, which being divided by 2, by 
3, and by 4—subtracting from the respective quotients 38, 
11, and 6, the sum of the remainders may be 95. 
Hence (95 X 55) + (4X4 X 43) Viz. 150-+->3 = 
'Z3° = 1387's- 
Then, 1283/5 + 2 —38==697°5 — 38=31 1's 


13875 + 3— 146 7f5 _ 113573 


arts required. 


1387's + 4— 63477 — 6283 J = 
The same will hold good whatever number be substituted 
for 95, provided the other conditions remain unchanged. 
I remain yours, respectfully, D. 
Liverpool, May 6, 1829. 


QUESTION. 

A reservoir has three cocks, A, B, and C, to let in water $ 
and three others, D, E, and F, to discharge it: now, if 
A be opened by itself, the reservoir, when empty, will be 
filled in six hours; if B be opened by itself, it will be 
filled in eight hours; and if C be opened by itself, it will 
be filled in ten hours. 

Again: if D be opened by itself, when the reservoir is 
full, it will be emptied in nine hours; if E be opened by 
itself, it will be emptied in eleven hours; and if F be 
opened by itself, it will empty the reservoir in thirteen 
hours. In what time will the empty reservoir be filled if 
all the cocks, A, B, C, D, E, F, are set open together, 
supposing the weight of the column of water in the reser. 
voir, and the pressure of the atmosphere to be uniform 
during the influx and efflux of the water ? 





TO THE EDITOR. 

S1r,—In reply to 7. A.’s question, which is so pointedly 
addressed to me, I have to state, that the amount of the 
given principal, at the given rate per cent., for one year, is 
1.0000354166, &c., which raised to its three hundred and 
seventy-fitth power will be the answer. Having shown the 
method of obtaining the solution, Mr. 7. 4. may expand 
it at his leisure. As to his letter I shall merely say, that 
I observe many things which I shall notnotice.—Yours, &c. 

w. C. 





The Beauties of Chess. 








SITUATION FOR STUDY CCXVIII. 
White to move, and win. 


Black. ; 














— Forrespondence. 
p 





DRAUGHTS. 
— 
TO THE EDITOR. 

Six,—While your correspondent ZZ. R. thanks me for 
the ** merry and lively” interest I take in his domestic 
comforts, he, in the same breath, upbraids me that my 
temper is quicker than my imagination. _I therefore con- 
sider that he puts logic at defiance, as well as any writings 
upon the game of draughts; be has furthermore verified 
mv prediction, and made a fair entrance into the trap of 
nis own maxing (Haman versus Mordecai.) He has 
written for a month unsupported by any person or author, 
and by the way called upon you to assist him, and after 
all his fruitless attempts, and finding that ** be is himself 
alone,” he pretends (ike many involved in a bad cause) 
to say that f any out of humour. I now leave him in the 
new invention of his own making, but will promise to let 
hin. out if he will undertake to try with me who is the 
Virtuoso wa thia game of science and dispute.—Yours, &c. 
VIRTUOSO. 


, May 5, 182v 


Etveerpec 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


— 


EAST INDIA MONOPOLY, FREE TRADRF, Ge. 
This day is published, price One Shilling, 
A Second Edition, with some Additions, of 

A COPIOUS REPORT (of thirty-eight closely-printed 
pages) of Mr. BUCKINGHAM'S LECTURES on the EAST- 
ERN WORLD, including remarks on the East India Com. 
pany’s Monopoly, Renewal of the Charter, Effects of a-Free 
Trade to India aud China, Manners, Customs, Superstitions 
Ss deg History, ocpuress, &e. of the Eastern 

orld; witha great variety of other i sti i 
pt nie g y er interesting and amusing 

Delivered i i 
Jan: eet in Liverpool on the Sth, 7th, 9th, and 10th of 

iverpoo!: printed by E. Smith and Co. Lord-street, an 

may be had of ali the Booksellers, and of the Agents of he 
Kaleidoscope. . 


This day is published, price Two Shillings, 
OBSERVATIONS on EMIGRATION to BRITISH 
—-. Dubie me peneeseoe. 
ondon: Published by Longman, R oO 
and may be had of the Sookeeliors. einai seed 


IMPORTANT TO PERSONS GOING TO SEA, 


PASSENGERS IN STEAM-BOATS, &c. AND TO PERSONS 
LEARNING TO SWIM. 


IMPROVED MARINE 


LIFE PRESERVERS, 





Warranted to support any person in the water with the 
clothes on. Recommended to Emigrants, Persons going to 
Sea, and to Aquatic Parties. Price from 18s.to £1 5s.—Orders 
received by the Agents of the Mercury and the Kaleidoscope. 

oo Agent for London Mr. SAmuex Deacon, No. 1, Skinner- 
street. 





MEMOIRS OF MR. DANIEL OCONNRLL. 





Just published, 
MEMOIRS of DANIEL O'CONNELL, Esa. drawn 


from different sources, with an interesting Account of his 
Ancestors, and a correct PROFILE LIKENESS.—Price 3d. 
(One concern.) 








Zo Co respondents. 








MATHEMATICAL Maaic.-—In reply toa Young Student, we can 
assure him that the remainder of Bishop Wilkins’s Mathe- 
matical Magic shall be comprehended in our present volume, 
which terminates at midsummer. 


If J. M., of Warrington, will favour us witb the manuscripts 
to which he alludes, we will examine them, and if found 
unsuitable to our work, carefully return them as directed. 
We fear, from certain expressions in the note of our cor- 
respondent, that the length of his dissertations may be 
objectionable. 


MATHEMATICAL DEPARTMKNT.—The communication of 4 
Constant Reader dated Manchester, wus set to the secre 
tary of the Liverpool Mathematical Society, from whoiw 
no reply has yet been received. 
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| SINGULAR PRroPpeRTY OF FicuRERSs.—A most extraordinary pro. 


perty of figures bas just been communicated to us, which 
we shall lay befure our readers after we have ascertained 
the most simple mode of announcing it. Jt will try the 
ingenuity of our correspondents. 


Music.—We shal] next week address a note to 7. C. 


| We have further toacknowledge communications from J. S.— 


J. W—T. A—and A Salopian. 


| ORIGINAL GERMAN TRANSLATIONS.—We shall in our next 


insert a portion of the story of the Suspected Wife. 


} Stir RicwarD PHILuips’ CELESTIAL MECHANICS.—The letter 


of a Manchester correspondent is reserved for the next 
Kaleidoscope. 
A Widow's Son's communication shall be appropriated. 
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Privted, published, and sold, every Tuesday, by EGERTON 
SmiTH and JoHN SMITH, at their General Printing 
Establishment, Lord-street, Liverpool, aud to be had 
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of all Booksellers. 
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